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“ Back  to  the  parish  ” might  have  been  a slogan  of  the 
Reformation.  The  continual  residence  of  the  pastor  in  his  parish 
was  certainly  a priority.  The  manse  and  glebe,  the  dwelling  and 
piece  of  arable-cum-pasture  land,  were  ancient  perquisites, 
which  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  gone  not  so  much  “ with  the 
job  ” as  with  the  benefice,  so  that  neither  pre-Reformation 
priest  nor  post-Reformation  minister  had  guarantee  of  possession. 

The  General  Statutes  of  the  Scottish  Church  of  the  thirteenth 
century  make  quite  clear  the  reason  for  having  a manse.  Every 
church  was  to  have  one  in  which  the  bishop  or  archdeacon 
during  visitations  could  be  comfortably  lodged,  built  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  parsons  and  vicars  “ in  proportion  to  their 
incomes  from  the  parish  ” but  maintained  by  the  vicar  (the  man 
with  the  “ cure  ” of  the  parish)  “ since  he  has  the  use  and 
accommodation  of  it  ’V 

The  Synodal  Statutes  of  St  Andrews  of  the  14th  century 
ordained  “ whereas  by  the  meanness  of  the  houses  we  cannot  be 
entertained  . . . and  in  consequence  cannot  in  our  own  person 
perform  our  official  visitation,  . . . we  have  decreed  that  every 
holder  of  a benefice  shall  against  the  next  visitation  make 
arrangements  for  building  [a  manse]  according  to  the  revenue 
of  his  benefice  ...  . under  pain  of  a fine  of  100s.”.2 

Whoever  might  have  been  found  living  in  the  manse  or 
cultivating  the  glebe  by  the  16th  century,  the  “right  ” to  use  it 
remained  with  the  benefice-holder.  The  number  of  working 
parish  priests,  who  were  also  benefice-holders,  was  probably 
small  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation.  Where  the  vicarage 
revenues  as  well  as  those  of  the  parsonage  were  appropriated, 
or  where  (as  very  often  happened)  the  vicar  was  non-resident, 
the  paid  deputy  who  acted  as  parish  priest  might  be  granted  the 
use  of  the  manse  and  glebe,  perhaps  as  part  of  his  fee  or  in 

terms  of  an  agreement  or  licence  between  him  and  the  benefice- 
holder. 


In  1323  tbe  abbot  of  Paisley  appointed  sir  William  Hume 
as  curate  of  Auchmleck  in  Ayrshire  in  these  terms:  “ we  haif 
rentaJh1  our  servand  Sir  William  Hume  ...  in  the  haill  kirkland 
( uding  glebe)  . . . payand  therefor  yeirlie  as  it  was  wont  to  do 
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and  also  we  do  ordain  and  maks  the  said  sir  William  curate  of 
our  said  kirk  for  all  the  tyme  of  his  lyfe.  . . .* 

In  1524  sir  Ninian  Montgomery,  vicar  of  Tarbolton  (under 
the  absentee  parson  who  was  a canon  of  Glasgow),  leased  the 
vicarage  to  sir  Adam  Allanson,  chaplain,  with  the  manse  and 
glebe,  for  three  years  for  a sum  of  money  paid  in  advance,  sir 
Adam  promising  to  serve  the  cure  during  that  period.4 

At  Langton  in  Berwickshire  in  1539  a croft  on  the  east  of 
the  church  and  pasture  for  a horse  were  reserved  for  Mungo 
Hume  the  curate.’  At  Penpont  five  acres  near  the  church  were 
occupied  by  the  curate  in  1545.6  At  the  kirktoun  of  Aberchirder 
the  resident  vicar  pensioner  had  a manse,  yard  and  croft  and 
some  pasture.7  The  curate  of  Trinity  Gask  “ dwelt  at  the  kirk  ”, 
cultivating  a near-by  croft  which  the  laird  of  Duncrub  once 
watched  him  sowing  with  bere:  over  and  above  this  he  only 
had  “ the  offerand  siller  ” as  his  salary.8 

A class  of  removeable  priests  moved  around  the  parishes  in 
a district,  poorly  paid  and  constantly  “ flitting  ”.  The  occurrence 
of  a “ curate’s  acre  ” here  and  there  suggests  permanent  pro- 
vision for  whoever  happened  to  be  parish  priest  at  the  time. 

From  time  to  time  we  catch  a glimpse  of  the  manse  itself, 
even  details  of  its  interior  and  accommodation,  which  must  have 
varied  considerably.  There  is  the  homely  picture,  from  the 
depositions  of  witnesses  in  a court  action,  of  the  resident  vicar 
of  Kilmarnock  building  a chimney  on  the  manse  where  one 
witness,  a canon  of  Glasgow,  said  he  had  often  enjoyed  a 
drink.9  In  the  same  case,  in  which  the  commendator  and  convent 
of  Kilwinning  were  disputing  possession  of  the  manse  and  glebe 
of  the  appropriated  church  with  the  vicar  of  Kilmarnock,  we 
learn  of  the  elderly  parish  priest,  who  had  been  godfather  to 
Lord  Boyd,  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  had  gone  blind  six  years 
before  his  death,  repairing  the  manse  and  sowing  and  harvesting 
his  croft.  At  Kilwinning,  where  the  early  appropriation  of  the 
parochial  revenues  to  the  abbey  meant  that  there  was  no  manse, 
the  curate  lived  in  a house  on  the  High  Street  and  leased  a piece 
of  ground  about  three  miles  away  which  servants  probably 
cultivated  for  him.10  The  vicar  of  Urwell  is  found  transacting 
business  “ in  his  bedchamber  ”.n  At  Thurso  the  vicar,  who  was 
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also  a notary,  was  provided  with  that  hub  of  the  manse,  a 
“ study  ”,  for  he  drew  up  an  instrument  “ in  the  said  sir  Martin’s 
office  where  he  writes  ”.1J  The  vicar’s  manse  at  Aberdour  stood 
in  the  High  Street  and  had  a garden  at  the  back.11  How  we  wish 
we  had  the  report  commissioned  by  the  Privy  Council  in  1569  in 
which  it  called  for  details  of  all  manses  and  glebes,  of  who 
then  occupied  them  and  by  what  right,  and  of  how  much  was 
thought  sufficient  “for  the  ludgeing  and  comoditie  of  everie 
minister  or  redar  ”.14 

Before  the  Reformation  many  manses  and  glebes,  as  integral 
parts  of  benefices,  had  been  alienated  by  their  holders,  granted 
away  for  good  by  feu  charters  or  set  to  generations  of  occupiers 
by  long  or  short  renewable  leases.  This  affected  the  man  in 
everyday  charge  of  the  parish  — the  pre-Reformation  priest  or 
post-Reformation  minister  or  reader.  The  Statutes  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Councils  of  the  Scottish  Church  continually  forbade  this 
kind  of  thing  and  they  were  echoed  in  the  acts  of  Parliament 
and  the  Privy  Council  after  1560.  None  of  these  rulings,  however, 
could  stop  the  process  of  alienation. 

The  ordinances  of  the  Provincial  Councils  were,  in  this  as  in 
many  other  matters,  full  of  loopholes.  No  parson  or  vicar  was 
to  feu  or  set  in  long  lease  the  manse  or  glebe,  so  stated  the 
ordinances  of  1549,  “lest  by  non-residence  of  vicars,  parsons 
and  prebendaries  the  functions  of  those  who  minister  in  the  cure 
of  souls  and  the  sacraments  be  neglected  ” — although  the 
framers  of  the  statute  knew  perfectly  well  that  not  even  a 
building  programme  of  “ executive  ” manses  throughout  the 
country  would  get  these  benefice-holders  back  to  their  parishes. 
The  statute  also  used  the  words:  “ no  manner  of  glebes  or 
church  lands  ...  be  granted  by  parsons  or  vicars  in 
person  . . There  was  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  the 
appropriating  institution  from  doing  so,  or  the  parson  or  vicar 
from  doing  so  with  that  institution’s  consent  — which  is  what 
actually  happened  in  many  cases.  Again,  the  lease  or  feu  was 
not  to  be  approved  unless  found  to  be  to  the  benefit  of  the 
church  concerned  — in  other  words,  unless  it  increased  the 
rents,  which  a feu  charter  invariably  did. 

A statute  of  1559  virtually  recognised  the  practice  of 
alienating  the  manse  and  glebe  by  laying  down  that  they  must 
not  be  let  for  more  than  three  years  at  a time  and  then  only 
“ to  tillers  and  occupiers  who  are  in  present  possession  of  the 
same  ”.16  Even  within  these  conditions  the  effects  of  such  a 
lease  could  be  disastrous,  as  the  minister  of  Wigtown  found 
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when,  having  finally  turned  out  the  occupants  of  his  manse  he 
discovered  that  they  had  departed  with  most  of  the  woodwork 
doors  and  even  the  sides  of  the  box  beds. 

At  the  Reformation  settlement  the  problem  of  finding 
accommodation  for  the  resident  pastor  was  a pressing  one.  In 
the  burghs  rooms  could  be  rented,  and  in  a number  of  towns 
this  kind  of  lodging  for  the  minister  continued  to  be  the  practice 
for  much  of  the  century.  The  ministers  might  demand  a study 
and  book-allowance,  only  to  be  told  that  they  already  had  more 
than  many  lairds,  but  many  of  them  certainly  had  to  make  do 
with  a good  deal  less.  The  ministers  of  Edinburgh  may  have 
been  treated  as  special  cases,  John  Knox  in  particular.  Two 
years  after  his  death  Edinburgh  Town  Council,  reviewing  the 
situation  in  which  the  lodgings  of  the  town’s  ministers  were 
costing  100  merks  a year,  received  a loan  from  24  leading 
burgesses  in  order  to  repair  the  former  manse  of  the  provost  of 
St  Giles  and  “ the  curate’s  place  ” in  the  kirkyard  as  dwellings 
for  the  ministers.  In  the  1570s  and  1580s  funds  were  expended 
on  repairing,  extending  and  furnishing  Mr  James  Lawson’s 
house,  including  payment  to  the  man  who  planted  and  tended 
his  garden.17  In  1584  “ ane  litill  kitcheing  in  manner  of  tofall  ” 
was  added  to  Mr  Walter  Balcanquell’s  house,  various  kitchen 
repairs  following.18  One  begins  here  to  suspect  the  effect  of  the 
Reformed  recognition  of  that  vital  factor,  “ the  lady  of  the 
manse  ”.  At  Ayr,  where  the  face  of  a Reformed  kirk  began  to 
emerge  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1557,  £4  was  paid  that  year  for 
the  minister’s  “ chamber  maill  ”.19  In  the  same  burgh’s  accounts 
for  1559-60  are  expenses  for  the  town’s  second  minister,  Robert 
Acheson,  “ when  he  first  cam  heir  ” when  he  was  boarded  with 
a burgess  for  13  weeks.20  In  many  burghs,  well  into  the  second 
half  of  the  century,  the  “ manse  ” must  have  been  of  a makeshift 
nature.  In  June  1592  the  king  confirmed  a charter,  granted  earlier 
by  the  commendator  of  Pittenweem  to  the  bailies  and  council 
of  that  burgh,  of  the  “ great  house  ” of  the  priory  and  of  a 
waste  garden  on  the  north  of  the  close  for  building  the  minister’s 
manse,  grammar  school,  tolbooth,  prison,  weigh-house  and 
custom  house  of  the  burgh.21 

At  the  same  time  certain  circumstances  must  have  helped  to 
solve  the  problem,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  first  “ generation  ” 
of  ministers  and  readers.  The  many  benefice-holders  who  took 
office  in  the  new  kirk  had  the  right  to  use  the  manse  and 
glebe,  although  they  might  find  themselves  sharing  them  with 
local  people,  or  with  the  pre-Reformation  curate  to  whom  they 
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themselves  had  earlier  leased  or  feued  them.  The  number  of  non- 
beneficed  curates  who  became  readers  (and  we  are  now  told  that 
there  were  a fair  number  of  them)  presumably  already  had  some 
kind  of  roof  over  their  heads  and  would  continue  to  live  there. 
It  has  also  been  shown  recently  that  conforming  monks  who 
took  on  the  care  of  parishes  usually  ministered  in  a parish  near 
to  their  abbey  where  they  often  continued  to  make  use  of  their 
chambers  and  yards.22  The  minister  of  Kilwinning,  formerly  a 
monk,  even  brought  up  his  family  in  two  of  these  “ chambers  ” 
knocked  together,  but  his  former  colleague,  Alexander 
Henderson  who  became  exhorter  at  Ardrossan,  went  off  to  live 
in  the  manse  there.23 

Although  as  early  as  July  1562  the  General  Assembly 
petitioned  the  Queen  and  Council  “ for  the  manses,  yards  and 
glebes  justly  appertaining  to  the  ministers  without  which  it  is 
impossible  unto  them  quietly  to  serve  their  charges,  and  therefore, 
we  desire,  that  order  be  taken  therein  without  delay  ”,  it  was  not 
until  the  summer  of  1563  that  Parliament  took  a firm  hand  in 
the  matter. 


On  4th  June  1563  it  was  enacted  that  no  ecclesiastical  persons 
should  set  their  manses  and  glebes  in  feu  ferm  or  long  lease 
“ without  special  licence  and  consent  of  the  Queen’s  grace  in 
writing  ”,  and  that  those  appointed  to  serve  in  the  Kirk  should 
have  the  principal  manse  of  the  parson  or  vicar  or  as  much  as 
shall  be  thought  sufficient,  or  a reasonable  house  to  be  built  by 
the  parson  or  vicar  or  whoever  held  the  manse  in  feu  or  long 
lease.  A reasonable  piece  of  land  was  to  be  attached  to  this 
house.2* 

For  some  years  attempts  were  made  at  parish  level  to  apply 
this  act  and  its  not  very  clearly  defined  provisions,  resulting 
sometimes  in  hardship,  misunderstanding  and  dispute  between 
newly-appointed  pastors  on  the  one  hand  and  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  manses  and  glebes  on  the  other. 

In  December  1567,  therefore,  Parliament  was  asked  to  clarify 
the  provisions  of  the  act  but  did  not  actually  do  so  until 
January  1573.  ’ The  manse  belonging  to  the  pastor  or  vicar,  it 
explamed,  was  to  be  the  most  commodius  and  the  nearest  to  the 
irk.  I he  piece  of  glebe  land  set  aside  for  the  minister  was  to 
consist  of  four  acres  at  least  (which  was  also  the  pre-Reformation 
standard),  a comparatively  small  holding  which  had  to  include 
enough  pasture  for  a horse,  the  equivalent  of  travelling  expenses, 
this  manse  and  four  acres  was  to  be  “visited”  and  officially 
designed  to  the  resident  minister  or  reader  by  bishop 
superintendent  or  commissioner  — depending  upon  whichever 
operated  in  an  area.  The  designated  manse  and  glebe  were  to  be 
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handed  over  to  the  minister  when  he  produced  before  the  Lords 
of  Council  a formal  testimonial  by  the  person  designating  it; 
and,  thereafter,  letters  in  the  usual  legal  form  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  occupiers  calling  upon  them  to  remove  and  to  put  the 
minister  in  possession  within  ten  days. 

If  the  glebe  and  manse  had  been  feued  Parliament  was  thus 
cutting  across  a heritable  right  in  favour  of  the  ministers  — a 
serious  step  in  the  terms  of  the  law.  Yet  it  was  not  simply  the 
act  and  the  designation  which  gave  the  minister  possession,  but 
the  will  of  the  Lords  of  Council  in  their  legal  capacity,  on  the 
minister’s  petition.  Nevertheless,  it  was  an  important  step.  Some 
compensation  was  allowed  a feuar  who  had  spent  money  on  the 
property;  by  agreement  with  the  person  designating,  he  might 
build  or  offer  the  minister  alternative  accommodation  and  ground 
of  equivalent  value.  If  a feuar  refused  to  co-operate  he  could 
be  ordered  to  remove  from  the  principal  manse  and  the  glebe, 
heritable  possessor  though  he  was,  with  certain  financial  com- 
pensation. Here  was  the  godly  magistrate,  it  might  seem,  really 
making  himself  useful. 

How  widespread  was  the  process  of  feuing  parochial  manses 
and  glebes  and  what  do  we  learn  from  a closer  look  at  it? 

The  alienation  of  manses  and  glebes  was  only  a part  of  the 
feuing  of  parochial  kirklands  as  a whole,  most  of  which  took 
place  after  the  Reformation  settlement  when  benefice-holders 
were  trying  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  living  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  were  trying  to  narrow 
the  gap  between  that  and  the  small  tack-duty  which  they  were 
receiving  from  lease-holders.  Capital  was  raised  by  granting  a 
feu  charter,  with  its  “ down-payment  ” and  rent-increase. 

Only  about  300  feu  charters  of  parochial  kirklands  have 
come  to  light  during  a fairly  extensive  search  — representing 
less  than  a third  of  all  parishes  — and  not  all  these  charters 
conveyed  the  manse  and  glebe.  The  biggest  percentage  of  these 
feus  went  to  lairds,  many  of  whom  were  members  of  locally 
influential  families  or  were  relatives  of  the  benefice-holders  or 
the  lay  patron  where  there  was  one.  The  extent  of  local  influence 
in  the  feuing  of  the  parish  kirklands  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  only 
13  charters  relate  to  kirklands  in  lay  patronage,  seven  of  them 
being  of  those  in  unappropriated  parishes  where  the  patron 
had  greatest  control,  where  a relative  was  probably  the  benefice- 
holder  and  where  the  kirk  probably  stood  on  land  which  a 
remote  ancestor  had  granted  to  it.  It  looks  as  if  where  the 
influence  of  the  laird  was  greatest  then  the  feuing  of  parish 
kirklands  was  simply  not  allowed  unless  the  laird  himself  or  a 
relative  benefited.  Many  parish  kirklands  were  actually  returned 
by  means  of  a feu  charter  to  a “founding  family”  who  had 
in  any  case  never  ceased  to  think  of  them  as  their  property. 

The  glebe  and  its  neighbouring  manse  were  only  a tiny  part 
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of  the  whole  parochial  kirklands  which  in  some  parishes  were 
remarkably  extensive,  so  that  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  a parson 
or  vicar  — especially  as  he  was  an  absentee  owner  — might 
throw  them  into  a feu  charter  almost  “ for  good  measure  But 
this  same  small  part  was  the  vital  portion  in  establishing  a 
resident  parish  ministry  after  1560. 

Fifteen  glebes  have  been  found  which  were  alienated  before 
the  Reformation.  For  example,  in  March  1544/5  Patrick 
Crummy  received  from  sir  Archibald  Wotherspoon,  perpetual 
vicar,  a charter  of  the  manse  and  glebe  of  Carriden  in  West 
Lothian  which  consisted  of  four  acres,  an  orchard  running 
towards  the  sea  and  “ the  house,  manse  and  yard  of  Carriden  ”, 
also  pasture  for  “ one  horse,  two  cows,  one  brood  sow,  some 
brood  geese  and  common  pasture  on  the  commonty  a little 
small-holding,  in  fact,  which  Crummy’s  subtenants  (he  himself 
was  a royal  servant)  had  probably  established  already  under 
cover  of  a lease  held  by  him.26 

In  the  winter  of  1543  sir  John  Jackson,  perpetual  vicar  of 
Swinton,  feued  to  Sir  John  Swinton  of  that  Ilk  the  kirklands 
“ with  the  glebe  belonging  to  the  vicarage  because  these  were 
laid  waste  by  the  English  and  the  vicar  and  his  predecessor  had 
derived  nothing  from  them.27  Three  years  before  the  Reforma- 
tion settlement  James  Dalziel,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  received  a 
feu  of  the  kirklands,  glebe,  barn  and  barnyard  belonging  to  the 
vicarage  of  St  Cuthberts.28 

In  56  charters  there  are  reservations  concerning  the  manse 
and  glebe  in  the  details  of  which  we  occasionally  glimpse  their 
condition  and  extent.  A general  reservation  of  the  whole  manse 
and  glebe  occurs  in  charters  of  the  kirklands  of  Killenane  in 
Argyll,  Kilbirnie,  Binning,  Carmunnock,  Colvend,  Kelton, 
Kirkpatrick-Durham,  Sorbie,  Terregles,  Peebles  and  Cruggleton. 
The  vicar  of  Swinton,  whose  charter  has  just  been  mentioned, 
reserved  two  houses  at  the  entrance  to  the  kirkyard  with  four 
pieces  of  land  behind  them,  a garden  and  pasture  for  a horse. 

Sometimes  only  arable  parts  of  the  glebe  were  reserved,  as 
at  Girvan,  Caerlaverock  where  the  vicar  kept  two  acres  and  a 
half  a day’s  work  of  meadow  land,  and  at  Dunrod  and  Kinclaven. 
At  Leslie  the  vicar  reserved  enough  ground  on  which  to  sow 
two  bolls  of  barley.  Here  we  find  the  benefice-holders  of  these 
parishes,  in  the  post-Reformation  period,  ensuring  for  themselves 
the  possession  of  a little  piece  of  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  granter  of  a charter  was  sometimes 
interested  in  reserving  only  the  manse,  or  even  part  of  it,  for 
himself.  In  1571  sir  Walter  Robertson,  vicar  of  Aberdour,  gave 
o John  Robertson,  probably  a relative,  a charter  of  the  manse 


27  Register  of  Abbreviates,  i,  fo.  29. 
SRO,  Swinton  Charters,  GD  12/117 
Register  of  Abbreviates,  i,  fo.  183. 
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and  “ place  ”,  “ with  the  tail  and  garden  thereof  ”,  reserving  to 
himself  “a  chamber  over  the  north  side  of  the  door  of  the 
manse  with  a cellar  under  that  chamber  ” which  John  under- 
took to  repair.29  In  the  spring  of  1560  sir  Thomas  Neilson,  the 
vicar  of  Stonehouse,  feued  the  kirklands,  reserving  the  manse 
to  the  use  of  the  former  vicar,  Mr  Matthew  Stewart,  who  was 
still  living  there.30 

In  1557  George  Dunbar,  canon  of  Fortrose,  as  parson  of 
Kilmure  and  vicar  of  Rosemarkie,  granted  the  parson’s  manse 
in  the  canonry  of  Ross  and  the  vicar’s  croft  in  the  burgh  of 
Rosemarkie  to  Janet  Thomson  in  liferent,  and  to  George 
Dunbar,  her  eldest  son,  in  feu,  entailing  the  property  to  George’s 
brothers,  with  the  provision  that  they  should  receive  him,  the 
vicar,  in  the  manse.31  In  effect,  Dunbar  was  simply  making  sure 
that  his  sons  and  their  mother  had  heritable  possession  of  the 
house  in  which  he  and  they  were  living  as  a family.  Mr  Alasdair 
Stewart  has  recently  shown  how  the  vicar  of  Dundee,  Robert 
Wedderburn,  provided  for  his  family  in  a similar  way.32 

Where  kirklands  were  feued  by  the  parson,  reservation  of  the 
manse  was  sometimes  made.  As  parson  of  Currie,  Mr  Alexander 
Beaton,  archdeacon  of  Lothian,  the  Cardinal’s  son,  had  leased 
his  manse  of  Currie  to  George  Crawford  of  Leffnoris  to  be  kept 
for  the  parson  “ in  the  trublous  times  ”.33  He  had  some  difficulty 
getting  it  back  in  1563  but  eventually  succeeded.34  He  feued  the 
kirklands  of  Currie  in  1568,  reserving  part  of  the  manse  for 
himself:  “ the  lower  house  called  the  archdeacon’s  chamber  ”.35 
How  this  affected  the  resident  minister  in  the  parish  is  not  known. 
At  Ballingry  the  parson  kept  for  himself  the  principal  manse, 
orchard  and  a few  acres  of  land.30  At  the  free  parsonage  kirk 
of  Parton,  while  the  parson  retained  the  manse  for  himself,  he 
set  aside  another  house  and  two  acres  of  land  and  some  meadow 
and  pasture  for  the  vicar  who  in  pre-Reformation  times  had 
deputised  for  him  and  was  apparently  still  living  there. " In  some 
pre-Reformation  charters  provision  of  a dwelling  place  and  some 
land  was  made  for  the  parish  curate. 

In  post-Reformation  feus  of  parochial  kirklands  mention  is 
sometimes  made  of  the  claim  of  the  minister  on  the  manse 
and  glebe,  as  in  the  cases  of  Alves,  Renfrew,  Femes,  Whitting- 
hame,  West  Kilbride,  Pearston,  Kells,  Kirkmaiden,  Monzievaird 
and  Ochiltree.  In  the  case  of  Ochiltree  the  clause  mentioning 
the  right  of  the  minister  is  part  of  the  text  of  the  Crown 

29  Register  of  the  Privy  Seal,  vi,  1373. 

30  Register  of  the  Great  Seal,  iv,  1703. 

31  Register  of  Abbreviates,  ii,  fo.  278. 

32  Aberdeen  University  Review  (1970),  p.  403. 

33  SRO,  Register  of  Acts  and  Decreets,  xxvii,  fo.  350. 

34  Ibid. 

35  SRO,  Miscellaneous  Collections,  GD  1/208/1. 

30  Register  of  Abbreviates,  ii,  fo.  235. 

37  Ibid.,  i,  fo.  223. 
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confirmation  and  it  is  not  in  the  body  of  the  charter  which,  in 
granting  the  whole  kirklands  to  Lord  Ochiltree,  had  reserved 
the  manse  with  its  garden  to  the  vicar,  David  Crichton.38 
Another  case  of  alteration  in  the  terms  of  the  charter,  this  time 
in  the  text  of  the  charter  itself,  is  found  in  the  Crown  confirma- 
tion of  a feu  of  the  kirklands  of  Monzievaird,  granted  in  1556 
to  the  brother  of  the  laird  of  Ochtertyre.39  The  text  of  the 
charter,  as  it  appears  in  the  Register  of  Abbreviates  of  Feu 
Charters,  compiled  at  the  time  of  confirmation,  includes  the 
words  “ reservand  alwayis  the  manse  and  yaird  with  fewall  and 
elding  to  the  sustentation  of  the  minister  dwelling  thair  to 
instruct  the  people  This  clause  must  surely  have  been  added 
at  the  time  of  confirmation  since  it  is  difficult  to  credit  the 
presence  of  a minister  at  Monzievaird  in  1556,  the  date  of  the 
original  charter. 

The  vicar  of  West  Kilbride,  Mr  Archibald  Crawford, 
reserved  the  glebe,  manse  and  yards  then  occupied  by  John 
Maxwell,  the  reader.40  At  Kells,  four  acres  of  the  glebe  were  set 
apart  to  the  minister  “ or  reader  of  the  prayeris  ”.41 

In  one  or  two  places  provision  was  actually  made  after  1560 
for  those  clergy  who  had  previously  been  in  charge  of  the 
parish  and  who  went  on  living  there,  although  they  did  not  take 
office  in  the  new  kirk.  This  means  that  in  some  parishes  the 
minister  and  ex-parish  priest  may  have  shared  the  glebe  and 
even  the  manse,  and  only  underlines  the  way  in  which  many 
members  of  the  outgoing  and  incoming  institutions  must  have 
co-existed  for  some  time,  no  doubt  peaceably  enough.  Examples 
of  such  a situation  may  have  occurred  at  Dairy  in  Ayrshire, 
Kirkpatrick  Irongray,  Liberton  in  Midlothian  and  at  Mochrum. 

The  new,  resident,  parish  ministry  was  therefore  faced  with 
the  problem  of  finding  the  manse  and  glebe  often  in  the  hands 
of  other  people.  It  might  be  very  difficult  to  dislodge  them.  If 
the  minister  or  reader  was  a conformed  benefice-holder  the 
chances  were  that  he  had  put  these  people  there  himself  on  the 
basis  of  a lease  or  feu.  The  leaseholders  might  be  cultivating  the 
glebe  in  small  holdings  or,  worse,  letting  it  go  to  ruin  or  they 
might  be  living  in  the  manse  or  have  sublet  it.  Both  manse  and 
glebe  might  have  been  feued  to  a local  laird  who  now,  rightly 
enough,  regarded  it  as  his  heritable  property  from  which  he 
refused  to  move.  Parts  of  both  manse  and  glebe  might  be 
occupied,  by  special  arrangement,  by  the  benefice-holder  himself 
or  the  former  parish  priest  with  whom  the  new  pastor  had  now 
to  share  ground  and  living  quarters. 

Attempts  to  apply  the  act  of  Parliament,  to  have  the  manse 
and  glebe  (four  acres)  designated  and  the  minister  put  in 

“ Register  of  the  Privy  Seal,  v,  3507. 

?ueJSt*r  °J  tl}f  Great  Seal,  iv,  2061;  Register  of  Abbreviates,  i,  fo.  67. 

Ibid.,  n,  fo.  160. 

41  Register  of  the  Privy  Seal,  vii.  1016. 
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possession,  often  met  with  resistance  and  caused  disputes  and 
disturbances.  We  can  imagine  half  the  village  of  Kirkliston 
looking  on  at  the  battle  of  wills  between  the  feuar  of  the  glebe 
there,  Lord  Seton,  and  the  Superintendent,  John  Spottiswood, 
as  the  latter  attempted  to  have  the  four  acres  measured  out 
on  behalf  of  the  minister,  Mr  William  Strang;  Lord  Seton 
vowing  that  no  act  of  Parliament  “ suld  stryk  upoun  his  auld 
fewis  ”,  the  Superintendent  suggesting  that  they  refer  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  act  to  the  Lords  of  Council,  at  which  Lord 
Seton  shouted  that  “ he  kenned  the  act  als  weel  as  ony  did!  ” 
The  Superintendent  withdrew  at  that  point,  later  explaining  to 
the  Lords  that  “ unless  he  had  been  party  to  have  fochin  with 
him  he  could  get  na  land  met  ’V2 

After  Parliament  clarified  the  terms  of  the  act,  in  1573, 
there  was  a perfect  flood  of  complaints  from  ministers  and 
readers  all  over  the  country  who  found  themselves  obstructed 
in  taking  possession  of  their  manses  and  glebes.  The  details  of 
their  cases  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Acts  and 
Decreets  of  the  Lords  of  Session. 

One  vicar,  having  become  minister,  was  able  to  remove  the 
occupant  of  his  glebe  because  the  lease  had  long  before  expired.23 
The  reader  at  Uphall  succeeded  in  getting  100  merks  security 
from  two  men  that  they  would  not  trouble  him  in  his  possession 
of  the  manse  and  four  acres.22  At  Abdie  a local  landowner,  in 
spite  of  having  given  the  reader  security  that  he  would  give  up 
possession  of  the  latter’s  four  acres,  tried  to  prolong  it  by 
cultivating  the  ground  in  the  spring  — there  are  bonus  details 
for  farming  historians  about  when  exactly  he  defiantly  sowed 
his  peas,  beans  and  barley.  He  had  also  promised  to  remove  from 
“ samekill  of  the  manse  as  myt  be  ane  sufficient  dwelling  to  the 
said  Thomas  ”,  the  reader.25  Mr  Robert  Wilkie,  minister  of 
Kilmarnock,  had  some  difficulty  in  removing  the  subtenants  of 
the  leaseholder  of  the  glebe  and  manse,  William  Crawford, 
probably  a relative  of  Mr  Archibald  Crawford,  the  perpetual 
vicar.26  Crawford  maintained  that  the  glebe  had  not  been  properly 
designated  because  at  the  time  of  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow’s 
visitation  for  that  purpose,  in  May,  the  land  had  been  tilled  and 
corn  was  growing  so  that  it  had  been  impossible  to  mark  it  out 
precisely  by  walking  over  it  and,  therefore,  the  four  acres  were 
“ bot  gessit  ”.  He  also  insisted  that  the  houses  designated  were 
not  the  manse  proper  (which  was  standing  in  ruins)  but  had 
been  built  for  him  and  previous  leaseholders.  The  designation 
to  the  minister  of  the  dwellings  of  seven  tenants  was,  therefore, 
not  according  to  the  act  of  Parliament.  Crawford  lost  his  case 

42  Register  of  the  Privy  Council,  ii,  313-14. 

43  Register  of  Acts  and  Decreets,  Iv,  fo.  101. 

44  Ibid.,  fo.  43. 

45  Ibid.,  fo.  38v. 

46  Ibid.,  fo.  49v. 
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when  it  was  put  to  Mr  Robert  Wilkie’s  oath  whether  corn  had 
been  growing  on  the  four  acres  at  the  time  of  the  designation. 
Mr  Wilkie  swore  there  had  not  been  any  corn,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  the  debate. 

A great  fuss  was  often  made  by  a defender  over  the  letter 
of  the  act  of  Parliament.  If,  because  of  changes  in  local  patterns 
of  cultivation  and  settlement,  the  customary  glebe  was  no  longer 
the  arable  ground  nearest  to  the  manse  or  to  the  church,  he 
would  try  to  hold  on  to  it  maintaining  that  it  was  not  as  described 
in  the  act.  When,  as  often  happened  in  the  hey-day  of  non- 
residence, people  had  squatted  on  glebe  land,  or  even  in  the 
manse,  or  had  continued  to  occupy  them  without  having  had 
their  leases  renewed,  they  tended  to  resist  the  unprecedented 
demands  of  the  pastor  on  his  property. 

At  Alyth,  in  Perthshire,  a unique  situation  occurred.47  The 
manse  and  glebe  had  been  leased  for  a number  of  years  by  the 
parson,  a canon  of  Dunkeld,  to  John  Sandeman.  John’s  son, 
James,  became  reader,  and  the  manse  and  glebe  were  formally 
designated  in  his  favour.  The  parson  tried  to  extract  the  tack- 
duty  from  the  reader  for  his  use  of  the  manse  and  glebe  but 
the  Lords  decreed  that  they  were  the  reader’s  by  designation  in 
virtue  of  his  office  of  reader,  according  to  the  act  of  Parliament. 
However,  they  found  his  father,  John  Sandeman,  still  liable  to 
pay  the  annual  tack-duty  to  the  prebendary  of  Dunkeld  until 
the  lease  had  run  out.  Benefice-holders  who  tried  to  obstruct 
the  ministers  in  gaining  entry  to  their  manses  and  glebes  tended 
to  lose  their  cases.  At  Dunfermline  matters  were  the  other  way 
round,  where  the  minister,  David  Fergusson,  made  prolonged 
attempts  to  retain  possession  of  the  abbot’s  house  near  the 
abbey  (a  house  which  still  stands)  in  the  face  of  demands  for 
possession  by  the  abbey’s  commendator,  Robert  Pitcairn.4* 
Fergusson,  whose  case  had  been  heard  in  the  bailie  court, 
demanded  a hearing  before  the  Lords  as  the  correct  interpreters 
of  the  act  of  Parliament,  claiming  that  the  bailie  was  not  the 
competent  judge,  “ he  [Fergusson]  being  an  ecclesiastical 
person  ”.  The  Lords  referred  the  case  back  to  the  bailie  court. 
The  predicament  of  ministers  like  Fergusson,  who  served  at 
what  had  been  an  abbey  kirk  with  no  parochial  manse,  was  not 
taken  account  of  until  nearer  the  end  of  the  century. 

At  Hailes  the  reader,  John  Black,  having  been  provided  to 
the  vicarage  pensionary,  tried  to  claim  the  manse  over  the  head 
of  the  subsequently-appointed  minister,  but  lost  his  case.49  Here 
was  a definite  break  with  historical  practice;  a benefice-holder 
who  did  not  necessarily  have  first  claim  over  the  minister.  In 
1573  the  General  Assembly  laid  down  that  the  minister  should 

47  Ibid.,  lvii,  fo.  441. 

48  Ibid.,  lvi,  fo.  419v;  lviii,  fo.  2v. 

49  Ibid.,  Iv,  fo.  135. 
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have  the  greater  portion  of  the  accommodation  where  he  and  a 
reader  had  to  share  the  glebe.50 

When  ministers  came  to  be  provided  to  vacant  parsonages 
and  vicarages  as  the  “ auld  possessoris  ” died,  they  acquired  a 
double  claim  on  the  manse  and  glebe;  by  act  of  Parliament  and 
as  the  benefice-holders.  Like  many  of  the  old  possessors,  some 
feued  their  glebes,  raising  capital  and  deriving  income  to 
supplement  an  often  deficient  stipend.  This  matter  was  raised 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  March  1569/70;  but  the  resultant 
ordinance,  like  those  of  the  earlier  Provincial  Councils,  had  the 
inevitable  loophole  — “ No  minister,  provided  to  benefices  to 
set  in  tacks,  any  manner  of  way,  their  glebes  and  manses,  nor 
any  part  of  the  fruits  or  emoluments  thereof  in  diminution  of 
their  rentals  ”.51 

In  the  1580s  and  1590s  other  problems  were  sorted  out;  the 
question  of  providing  manses  for  those  ministers  who  served  at 
cathedral  and  abbey  kirks  where  there  may  not  have  been 
parochial  manses  or  glebes;  the  situation  where  a vicar  who  did 
not  conform  and  take  office  in  the  new  kirk  had  to  hand  over 
the  manse  and  four  acres  of  glebe  to  the  parson  who  did;  the 
desperate  attempt  in  1593  to  prevent  ministers  leaving  their 
charges  for  want  of  manses  by  putting  the  burden  of  provision 
on  the  parishioners,  ordaining  the  latter  to  build  and  repair 
the  manse  or  be  held  the  cause  of  their  minister’s  non-residence. 
Not  every  minister  could  boast,  like  James  Melville  at  Anstruther, 
how  his  parishioners  laboured  at  the  building  of  his  manse  out 
of  the  love  of  their  hearts. 

As  a last  resort,  by  the  same  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  problem  of  providing  a manse  was  laid  on  the  minister 
himself.  If  he  built  it  he  might  call  it  his  own.  He  might  demand 
to  be  refunded  by  his  successor  for  a proportion  of  his  outlay 
in  building  it;  if  the  latter  could  not  afford  such  a payment, 
then  the  parishioners  were  to  help  out.  A situation  was  at  last 
envisaged  where  the  manse  might  “ go  with  the  job  ”. 

The  business  of  providing  a suitable  manse  and  glebe  for  the 
new  resident  parish  ministry  was  only  part  of  the  bigger  problem 
of  adequate  provision  for  the  newly-commissioned  but  poorly- 
endowed  Reformed  Kirk.  As  with  the  greater  problem,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  ministers  were  let  down  badly  by 
the  civil  magistrate.  Many  ministers,  armed  with  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  terms  of  which  were  poorly  defined  to  start  with, 
were  more  or  less  left  to  get  on  with  the  business  of  securing 
possession  as  best  they  could.  Some,  from  want  of  sufficient 
stipends  — another  matter  dealt  with  in  piecemeal  fashion  over 
half  a century  — began,  like  their  pre-Reformation  predecessors, 
to  alienate  “ the  patrimony  of  Christ  One  cannot  always  blame 
them. 

50  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  i,  p.  268. 

51  Ibid.,  p.  164. 
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